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THE TRANSITIONAL CHANGES WITHIN SOUTHERN NEGRO COLLEGES, 
RESULTING FROM RACIAL DESEGREGATION, WERE STUDIED. THE study 
WAS BASED ON THE ASSUMPTIONS THAT CONTINUING DESEGREGATION 
ACCELERATES CHANGE WITHIN THE NEGRO COLLEGE SYSTEM AND FORCES 
NEW ROLE ADAPTATIONS AMONG NEGRO FACULTY MEMBERS IN 
PARTICULAR. TO TEST THESE ASSUMPTIONS, THE AUTHOR SERVED FOR 
1 ACADEMIC YEAR As A REGULAR FACULTY MEMBER OF A LEADING 
NEGRO COLLEGE IN THE COASTAL SOUTH. A REDUCED TEACHING LOAD 
PERMITTED HIM TO VISIT THE CAMPUSES OF OTHER NEGRO COLLEGES 
AND TO CONDUCT INTERVIEWS WITH SOCIAL SCIENTISTS (PRINCIPAL’ Y 
SOCIOLOGISTS) ON THESE CAM PUSES. QUESTIONNAIRE-GUIDED 
INTERVIEWS OF A 15 PERCENT SAMPLE OF THE JUNIOR CLASS AT THE 
’’HEADQUARTERS" COLLEGE PROVIDED ADDITIONAL MATERIAL. THE 
STUDY RESTED PRIMARILY ON PARTICIPANT OBSERVATION AND 
INTERVIEWS AT THE FACULTY LEVEL, HOWEVER. THE MOST 
SIGNIFICANT CONCLUSION WAS THAT AFTER ONE AND A HALF DECADES 
OF SCHOOL DESEGREGATION ACTION, THE - EDUCATION GAP" BETWEEN 

-white- and negro systems of higher education remains 

PERSISTENT, PARTICULARLY WITH RESPECT TO SMALL NEGRO 
COLLEGES. THE AUTHOR FOUND THAT THE FACULTIES OF THESE SMALL 
COLLEGES ARE USUALLY GUI TE DEFICIENT IN PROFESSIONAL 
PREPARATION, SCHOLARLY COMMITMENT, AND INVOLVEMENT IN 
SIGNIFICANT SOCIAL ISSUES WHEN COMPARED TO FACULTIES OF 
-WHITE- SCHOOLS OF SIMILAR SIZE. THIS SUGGESTED THAT THESE 
NEGRO FACULTIES WERE STILL LARGELY CONDITIONED TO THE 
SEGREGATED SYSTEM IN TERMS OF ROLE ADAPTATION AND THAT THEIR 
PROFESSIONAL ROLES WILL CONTINUE TO BE FLAYED OUT WITHIN THE 

constricted world of the small, isolated negro COLLEGE 

IMPLICATIONS OF THESE FINDINGS WERE DISCUSSED . (JH) 
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INIKOmJCTION 



The Problem and Ita Background 



wfa think, rightly, of the American pattern of higher 
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mosaic of colleges and universities has been built from 
schools which are variously large and small, affluent and 
resource-poor, private and public, excellent and mediocre 
in quality 0 Each year high school graduates choose or are 
chosen; they find a place somewhere ia the mosaic* In a 
sense the more than 120 Negro institutions of higher learn* 
ing represent a miniature version of the whole* They, too, 
vary widely in sire, secular or religious base, level of 
excellence., Vet it can never be emphasised sufficiently 
that the Negro colleges are, additionally, the product of 
an inescapable and particular history* nearly a century of 
embattled survival in the face of racial discrimination 
and segregation* Their very founding, principally in the 
period after Reconstruction, testifies to the failure of 
a democratic society to provide equal educational oppor* 
tuaity in the general school system* Well into the 
twentieth century they remained under white dominations 
white trustees, white state legislatures, even white pres- 
idents,, Northern white paternalistic philanthropy and 
teaching assistance counterbalanced, to a degree. Southern 
white paternalistic dominance and ©strifjkt racism, but in 
the main the Negro college system remained sealed off, he* 
hind a wall of color, as much f$oa the North as from the 
Southe The tragic Isolation of the system from the educa* 
tional mainstream until cooperatively recently has no 
parallel in the educational structure. Other special aca* 
deaic communities such as the elaborate catholic college 
network were at least partly chosen within pluralism* not 
imposed by segregation* 

If today a significant number of the Negro and pre* 
doalnantly Negro colleges! fall short in educational ach<* 
lavement or academic freedom when competed to general in* 
atitutiona of the soma sirs and fuse ties, ao whits person 
cognisant of the history of white, indifference and neglect 
should be surprised* It is In spite of the historical 
burden that soma Negro institutions have been able to reach 
equivalency with comparable white countetparts while a few 
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«r© clearly superior to name white colleges in the South, 
the region !,a which ell hot a handful of the Negro institu- 
tions are found e In any event, while every problem en- 
countered is the total college system appears, expectably, 
in the Negro college system, every problem is there in- 
tensified owing to the persistent consequences of the racial 
restrictions of the past. History cannot be quickly undone, 2 

Nonetheless, recent changes in American race relations 
hove been decisive enough to offset in soas measure the 
enormous cost of racial discrimination and segregation in 
the past. He have been moving, however erratically and 
whatever the short-run regressions, toward that equality 
of opportunity long overdue for black Americans, these 
changes provide the setting for this report: desegsc~§ption 
and the Negro college in the South, It is impossible to 
recount in detail what has occurred in the last decade since 
the fundamental benchmark change, the unanhrous Supreme 
Court decision declaring racial segregation in public sdhfcols 
unconstitutional. The reduction of racial discrimination 
by legal action, the enlargement of Negro voting, the -.es« 
pension of eccnomic opportunity • the record of 1954-64 la 
well hnown 0 3 need only to attend to some of the consequen- 
ces of the civil rights revolution in the sphere of higher 
education* 

Sim Dimensions of the Problem 

First, the solid vail of segregated higher education 
in the South has been breached, A small but growing num- 
ber of Negroes now attend nearly all the major, previously 
all-white, institutions of higher learning in the region. 

The number ranges from less than two to more than two hun- 
dred depending on the alee of the institution, its degree 
of traditional resistance to desegregation, its location 
in sub-regions of the South, and the maintenance of nearby 
Negro colleges as viable alternatives* The proportion of 
Negro students in these schools remains tiny - as is true 
with respect to bi-recial districts in elementary and sec- 
ondary education. Racial discrimination continues on some 
campuses outside the classroom in matters affecting accom- 
modations, athletics, and those social activities which are 
an integral part of academic subculture. The process does 
not yet involve faculty; less than ten Negroes are teaching 
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la the tktts&hssn ’‘white" college system* In no Southern 
state have the Negro state college units besa functionally 
Integrated with white counterparts. Nevertheless, the 
students are there, a symbolic advance of importance 0 As 
the numbers increase, the dramatic "first Negro” stage 
with its intense pressures on individual Negroes will give 
way to a more prosaic era and a more pragmatic generation 
of white college students »4 This will be the debt owed 
"first Negroes," 

Second, upward mobility is the lower-middle and 
middle class Negro community, in combination with the 
first really determined effort on the part of Northern 
educational institutions *© attract and hold qualified 
Negroes, has resulted in increased Negro enrollment in 
these schools* Negroes, of course, have attended the gen- 
eral, interracial colleges on a scattered basis for dec- 
ades* But the civil rights controversy spurred college 
administrations to undertake specific Negro recruitment 
and to establish, in cooperation with other agencies and 
foundations, special means of financial support tc Ssgrocs 
for whom this problem is even more severe than for whites 
in comparable class strata* In sub, without entering into 
the motives involved in new policies undertaken by the 
Northern, white, liberal establishment, ws a ay say that 
the net effect is to expand the range of alternatives for 
college-bound Negroes primarily from a Northern urban 
white-collar environment* 

third, neither of the above changes has keen sufficient 
to undermine the place of the distinctive Negro college 
system in the total structure. "Although the Negro colleges 
and universities include less than six per cent of American 
institutions of higher education, and their enrollments 
cozBprtsa less than 3 per cent of all college students, 
these Negro colleges enroll over half of all Negroes attend- 
ing the nation's institutions of higher education.” 5 these 
statistics, compiled in the early 'sixties, probably do 
not adequately reflect very recent increases in Negro en- 
rollment in community and four-year colleges in the metro- 
politan North* Sven so, it is doubtful that the proportion 
of Negro students in the Negro system will fall below one 
third of total Negro college enrollment. Critics of the quality 
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of education in Negro colleges who advocate closing the 
weak and mediocre institutions or converting them into 
two-year community and .junior colleges fully capable of 
providing specialized technical education* terminal 
liberal arts training, and "feeder” education into the 
foui>year integrated college community, can make out a 
reasonably logical case© But sociological-historical fac- 
tors alone preclude such an eventuality, except for an 
expected mortality of the poorest, non-accredited schools 

In the Deep South every informed student of the prob- 
lem knows that the Negro is not yet free to exercise the 
pluralistic options white students take for granted 0 
Token desegregation will continue in the majority or white 
institutions of larger size while many of the smaller 
colleges will maintain de facto segregation, especially 
in South Carolina, Georgia. Alabama, and Mississippi,, Even 
if racial barriers in the white academic comounitv we^e 
to be drastically reduced, many Negro high school' graduates 
would not be qualified for admission-a situation itself 
largely the result of a century of white-imposed inferior 
education for Negroes in the South© It is equally im- 
portant to note that the average Southern Negro colleges 
are accessible and inexpensive,, Thousands of Negroes in 
search of a college education in the South are excluded 
from, or not prepared for, the white Southern system - 
although the public "white" colleges belong to them, equal- 
ly* with whites, as citizens of each state 0 They cannot 
afford to travel far from home to take up residence in the 
larg« metropolitan areas where the elite Negro institutions 
and interracial colleges are concentrated© 

Moreover, historically, as already noted, the white 
community created and maintained what E c Franklin Frazier 
termed "the vested interest in segregation" in 
community - physical plant, staff! campus 3ubculturel°~ 

Since it has worked out no comprehensive plan for develop— 
ing rapidly in the South a "vested interest in de-se-regatiou" 
the white community cannot propose in all conscience a 
dismantling" which would represent only half the equation© 

For example, nr.rcv? Inadequately trained Negro teachers have 
flourished and risen inside the segregated academic community,, 
protected from competition with their progre f **st ional peers in 



the general system and frequently transmitting a wry 
limited sense of their disciplines to successive gener- 
ations of students. (it goes without saying that there 
are also poor teachers outside Negro colleges and ex- 
cellent teachers and scholars inside, We speak only of 
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accident of history.) Would the Southern educational 
authorities end state administrations be prepared to 
initiate the formidable task of retraining these teachers 
to permit their reassignment! High school faculty de- 
segregation, theoretically easier to accomplish in the 
South* is today barely under way. 

Positive as well as negative aspects of the sit- 
uation should be stressed. While the Negro colleges 
developed originally from necessity* to educate Negroes 
excluded elsewhere* they came* predictably* to have the 
same powerful social meaning for their constituencies 
as their white counterparts. Deep traditions were estab- 
lished; national fraternity* sorority* and alumnae groups 
were organized; pride in the continuity and achievement 
of particular schools was transmitted to the younger gen- 
eration by the family* kinship circles* and the local 
Negro press. This sense of ’’being a Storehouse man*” of 
participating in'”th© social round of Delta Sigma Theta. ” 
of returning ’’for our 25th” to the carpus at a Hampton 
or Shaw* does not differ materially from that of' gfce white 
world except* possibly, that in the black bourgeoisie it 
is more intense. Xt is cot surprising* therefore, that 
for some Negro young men and women there remains a pref - 
erence for the Negro college - whatever its isolation and 
its highly uneven academic standing - as a social community 
and a bridge to the adult world of Jobs, marriage* and 
family. The preference is reinforced by educational 
considerations. Given the shortage of places la the total 
system of higher education* the Negro colleges help to 
meat the general need. The leading Negro institutions 
find their rates of applications rising in spite of some 
’’drainage” of students to the integrated system. Indeed, 
even a minority of the abler students, as well as those 
of average ability* will continue to prefer Howard* Fisk* 
Morehouse, Hampton and other schools although they will be 
accepted at various Northern integrated institutions. 
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Fourth, the intact of the era of desegregation must 
eventually he felt «j the internal structure of the Negro 
colleges* It is nor possible for the first time Co con* 
#ider the prospect of a sifting-out process which will place 
the Negro Institutions in a kind of competitive relation 
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The mortality of the weakest colleges* the turn-accredited 
especially, may b© anticipated* The vast majority of 
“average" Negro schools comprising the modal group between 
the weak ard the elite will make use of additional public 
and private support to "play catch-up" in the words of the 
President of Southern University* Felton Clark. 8 in 
catching«up ao far the major emphasis has been on physical 
plant* new buildings and facilities. But the ultimate 
test will hinge an the quality of education which, in 
turn will depend in large measure on the quality of the 
faculty, the crucial issue informing this report* For 
it is clear that the modal group of Negro colleges are 
“average" by virtue of a definition within the Negro aca- 
demic comesunity and that the primary task must lie in 
reaching parity with "average" colleges in the South and 
the nation within the pluralistic system described above* 

At the other pole, the small number of elite Negro colleges 
■ "elite" once again in relative terms * which have grad- 
uated the overwhelming majority of Negroes of distinction 
in the Negro college system, already more .educationally 
advanced* more cosmopolitan, more interracial than the others ; 
may be expected to make the academic transition most readily* 
Even they, however, will not be Imaune from the effects 
of the enforced isolation and the competitive disadvantages 
of the past, the "stigma" of "colored college." 

It follows that the question of introducing white 
faculty and students into the infernal structure of the 
modal group of Negro colleges, will be pursued as a dis- 
tinctly secondary goal* "Reverse integration" as it has 
sometimes been termed will take place within a range from 
estensive in the border states to minimal in the Beep South, 
Vast Virginia State and Bluefield State in West Virginia 
have arrived at a roughly even student balance l&t^ean white 
and Negro from an all-Negro base in 1954; South Carolina 
State, permitted to hire its first white professor in 1965* 
had no white students \s& to that point* 9 But racial balance 
remains a derivative ef education change, not the other way 
around* 
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?lfth 9 during the last five years a special phase 
of the civil rights movement* the non-violent direct 
action program of boycotts and "sit-ins " has contributed 
substantially to growing public awareness in both North 
and South of the Negro college network® The direct 
action strategy did not, of course, originate with Negro 
college students* Organisations such as CORE had been 
employing the approach as a means of combatting racial 
discrimination for a quarter of a century® And it came 
to fruition in the add-nineteen fifties when Reverend 
Martin Luther King, knitting together Christian and pac- 
ifist doctrines of non-violent philosophy, led his fellow- 
minis tere and the Negro community to success in a boycott 
of the segregated bus system of Montgomery, Alabama « 

By 1960 Negro college students were familiar with Dr® King 8 s 
work and could clearly see its relevance to the Southern 
communities within which Negro college campuses were found® 
For almost invariably the campuses were tucked into comers 
of Southern cities where “dowatown”, a few blocks or a 
few miles away, remained tightly segregated* (No study 
of the Negro college ard its relation to both the Negro 
and larger white local community can be complete without 
a thorough understanding of the ecology of local race re- 
lations)® The Negro colleges had to be largely self- 
contained; if public services and staff housing were not 
provided on campus they were nonrally grouped in a campus 
fringe area of all-Negro shops and eating places* For 
students to be denied service downtown, to be seated only 
on a segregated basis by race in movies and other public 
places, constituted a concrete and humiliating repudiation 
of the principles of equal opportunity and access learned 
in the classroom* 

Accordingly, in 1961 when a group of students at North 
Carolina A* & T© in Greensboro sat— in at a downtown snack 
bar in order to protest against racial segregation, they 
released a wave of similar protest movements on Negro camp- 
uses all over the Southo Not only did the students help 
to accelerate desegregation of public accommodations by 
peaceful d ^mons t ra t i on , supplemented by court action* They 
brought to the attention of white public opinion across 
the country, apprised by press and television, the exist- 
ence of a comprehensive Negro college network previously 
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virtually "invisible* to white people conditioned to static 
images of vork-and-aong at Fisk* Hampton* and Tuskegaco 
More important* the students and faculty who participated 
developed a sense of independence and purpose* an »lap . 
which contrasted dramatically with the ethos of conservatism 
and passivity many Negro college administrations 
foster in order to accomodate to ^hite, paternalistic power 
and white public financial support in the Southe The Negro 
colleges* shaken by this crisis* have now returned to the 
basic educational role* Their students have gone on to 
complex problems beyond deaegref ting the local drugstore 
such a a the relationship of race to political-economic ques- 
tions of power at the national level and the shortcomings 
in education and the excessive administrative restrictions 
on students within the campus community itself « But partly 
as a result of the Negro students 9 direct involvement in 
the civil rights movement the Negro college campus could 
never again be-cuite the tightly-controlled "safe" place 
it was before*. 



Sixth* and last* the cracking of the traditional racial 
mold and the enlargement of the arena of desegregation has 
raised the prospect of changing the mobility cycle of the 
Negro aeademic man who seeks a place in the community of 
higher learning after graduate school 0 Since this is the 
principle theme of the present study it suffices here to 
state the problem in briefest summary© 

Traditionally * the Negro scholar followed a pattern of 
attending as all-Negro college* moving out of the system 
briefly for an advanced degree (usually the M *£ 0 or M 0 S o ) 5 
then returning for the entire professional career to one 
or more Negro college*, Individual Negro scholars of compet- 
ence would return to the system with graduate degrees and 
than awe "up and out"* let us say, from North Carolina College 
to Howard* to the University of Chicago* Others would com- 
plete the entire cycle from undergraduate education to pro- 
fessorships within the Northern* urban academic community r . 

But both groups constituted only a small proportion to the 
total of Negro sea and women in professional higher ducation 0 
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Growing c^ppori ‘.unities for competent Negro tcbolm in 
*&• general col leg< s-university network in the present era 
of desegration represent both a tribute to the Kfegra 
colleges (where zmny Hegro scholars continue to tek?> their 
undergraduate noth) and a source of new problems for them* 
Previously, a return to teaching in a Hegro college pro- 
vided practically the only source of employment and sec- 
urity for the mgto academic man. Bow* particularly if he 
has advanced training from a nationally known university, 
the Negro academician has an opportunity to remain with 
the Northern urban structure. To remain there in academics 
is to achieve higher salaries, lower teaching loads, better 
research facilities, and the possibility of national esteem 
in one* 8 field* Industry, business, and government are 
also now more open to merit irrespective of race; these 
opportunities, too, are located primarily, so far, in the 
Northern and border Southern urban areas* the bulk of 
the Negro colleges lack the financial resources to compete 
in terms of salary and conditions of work. Moreover, they 
are hstvily concentrated in the Deep South where a ms 
oust submit his family to still pervasive racial discrim- 
ination* it is true that some younger vary able Hegro 
scholars are impelled to return to the Jfegro system, at 
least for a time, by a strong moral obligation to bring 
ou9*b professionalism back to the service of "ey people” 
where it is urgently needed. Yet this historic commitment, 
on which 5%gro colleges have depended in the past, is 
restrained by a ean # s desire to test his ability sad know- 
ledge of his discipline in a general, rather than a special, 
arena. 

Thus, save for elite Negro institutions strategically 
located in an Atlanta and a Baltimore and able to provide a 
measure of competitive professional opportunities in a rel- 
atively cosmopolitan setting, the Kagro colleges face diff- 
iculties in recruiting ymmgerjSegro faculty, the heart of 
the matter in "catching up", xne modal group of Hegro col- 
leges continues to have a share of able Hegro scholar- 
teachers scattered through the system. But they are staffed 
with a disproportionate number of older Hegro acad emic men, 
many of whom have not “kept up"; of older Whites who have 
made an estimable moral commitment of many years standing 
but are near retirement or working part-time; of younger 
Hegro scholars who are content to follow the traditional 




cycle and have "settled" for traditional mobility ex- 
clusively within the Negro college structure. Younger 
white liberals, with few exceptions, do not make a 
permanent consaitxacrnt ; they come as exchange M&olort 
or move "up and out" after a few years. ^ “jh c group 
of younger Negro scholars who are solidly trained, who 
would be competent teachers in any college, and who 
have chosen to return to the Negro college structure 
for various reasons and in spite of the new mobility 
cycle, are indeed present. Some of them move through 
the pages of this study. Quantitatively , however, 
these Negro teachers, if they stay, form a smaller 
proportion of total faculty than in "white" schools 
of the same sire. This situation, the result of all 
the historical forces summarized so far, may be readily 
grasped by a comparison of faculty depth in those 
Southern cities of medium size or better where two 
institutions are found in close proximity, one white 
and one Negro. The Negro college most frequently lags 
behind. But given the enormous advantages which the 
white system secured for itself for so long a time, 
it is remarkable that some Negro colleges in the Deep 
South have been able to do as well as they have in 
maintaining competent faculty, Negro and white. 

Talladega College in Alabama and Tougaloo College in 
Mississippi are two cases in point. They hold their 
own in a difficult environment. 

A Note on Limits 

It must be acknowledged that this study draws upon 
a limited and selective population within the Negro com- 
munity. A large proportion of the Negro urban poor of the 
North and the Negro rural -urban poor of the South re- 
— locked out of a mobility complex whose hallmark is 
completion of high school and entry intu college. Were 
there no color problem, differential class factors would 
provide the explanation of this phenomenon. However, 
since the population is both black and poor, a dispropor- 
tionate number of tf igro poor children,, including an un- 
kuswn number who aijjht have been disposed to attend 
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?” ohunted off education track before their 
Ifortw!!* 1 ?°*® n * laUtiea csc be ascertained. In the 
2*Sr n ,aa S hs “ 08 100 Ban y Negro children drop out 
«5. eoUege-boimd population too early. In the Deep 
South too many Negro children of P 

haying been graduated from toferlor'a^^r^enL- 
«U7 schools, are directed into the small Negro colleges 
nearoy whoae standard they can meet and whose Tow costs 5 
they can pay. But these "colleges" are less than ™" - r - n 
in view of their grave academic weaknesses and the il- 
lusory value of their diplomas, to Alcow £V5* in 

^rfom^’l^Lf 100 r V \ r8lty *“ Soueh Carolina, provide 

etL fe to ? outba ™ •tegroes without the sub- 

cancco To talk to their students la, paradoxically to 

perceive poverty and deprivation ,at the college level. 



„ tne es^hasis in this report on change - on pro- 

tSSL* s 1 ^ 1 rg f ;_ in de8e » f «8atien, in equal oppor- 
^o!“T e i ed V the knowledge that we are here 
“special segment of the population, Negro 

"making it" from one kind of 
neglecting the problem of Negroes 
l °° * ” fctPe ±fc „ troa another kind of starting, line. To 
be sure, some Negroes manage to ''make it" to elite Neero 

U& “L? Ute ^ egr “ ted co11 *^ despite a start^to 
J? 5 1 1*™***° represent individual ttiumps 

through the double barriers of race and class 6 It is true 

c^ntraL^ the . ci J il ri « hte aovenent now seeks to con- 
^ increasingly on the problem of urban Negro 

whiL «»i h w Ve *“ beea losin8 Z* oxmd relative to both 

administers a federal program. Upward Bound, 
Intended to stimulate children of low-income families, mLv 
Ne8r ®» t0 continue on from high school to college* 7 

° Ughtly over half children 

in the program will make the transition* Private founda- 
tions are engaged in parallel work* These efforts are 
very modest in scope* As Kenneth Clark and other students 
e Prohl®® have noted, a much more sweeping set of 
aehroi 8 ® 00 ^^ ^ ^ ffacted in fche elementary and secondary 

rtl l 1 l y it Q T ° f the dark before these communities 

can contribute) a more appropriate share of the "upward 
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bound** and the college bound 0 Xn any case this immense 
challenge transcends the Unite of the present study 
which takes the Negro college structure as it is and not 
as it night be* 

Assumptions and Implications 

Sociological research pro&aeds from broad assumptions 
to explicit hypotheses* The basic assumption governing 
the present study is that Negro colleges lag behind 
comparable colleges and universities in the general, 
interracial spates* The reasons are historical, not racial, 
as previously noted* Despite the acceleration of de- 
segregation and the enlargement of equal opportunity 
for Negroes in the past decade, despite the strenuous effort 
in many Negro colleges to apply remedial measures to the 
"underpreparatlon* of their students, it is doubtful 
that the educational gap can be closed within the nest 
decade, although it will be considerably reduced for 
the leading Negro institutions* Tar even if the Negro 
colleges succeed in making striking internal changes in 
program and 'personnel they will still be confronted 
sons time to com^sdfb entering freshman already ''under- 
prepared owing to thd^^wist^nco oT segregated and inad- 
equate secondary schooling for Negroes, especially in 
the South* 

A corollary assus^tlon is that the success of the Negro 
colleges in compensating for earlier student deprivation 
and in attempting to bring their Negro graduates into 
competitive quality with other graduates must depend 
heavily on the calibre of the teaching faculty, old and 
new* This Beans, in most predominantly Negro colleges, 

Negro faculty, since in only a few institutions does 
the proportion of white staff rise above ten per cent* 

How a sample of Negro social scientists is adapting to 
this challenge and how these academic man and women de- 
fine the problems Involved constitutes the core of the 
present work* 

To fill out such assumptions requires a closer des- 
cription of the Negro college system and it a place in 
the pluralistic structure* A rough estimate is that 
approximately 250,000 Negroes are attending colleges and 
universities in the United States of whom perhaps 125,000 
attend predominantly Negro institutions,. Although 



enrollment in both systems ban been rising - for ex- 
ample » In 1950 there were only 75,000 in the Negro 
colleges - Negroes still remain underrepresented by 
half in the total college population, for the com- 
bination of reasons cited above* It should be added 
that enrollment statistics, while reasonably accurate, 
cannot be ascertained with precision* 



Difficulties arise as well In counting the number 
of Negro colleges and universities* The McSitath Report 
arrives at a total of 123 for the academic year 1963- 
64, but, notes some closings and mergers, some problems 
of the definition "whltp* and ”Negro n If a college 
coves across a fifty per cent line either way, and 
some problems of the definition n college n for a number 
of junior and community colleges* All but five 



colleges are located in the South and the District of 
Columbia. There are two Lincolns, one is Pennsylvania, 
one in Missouri; the others are Cheyney State 
(Pennsylvania),, and Wilberfc :ce and Central State, both 
in Wilber force, Ohio* Negro schools in Delaware and 
Maryland are not strictly Southern geographically but 
they developed from the same sociological conditions 
as those institutions further South* In all the in- 
stitutions the white students comprise a little more 
than 3 par sent of enrollment? However, three-fifths 
of the schools have no whites at all while a small 
minority have high proportions of white students and 
faculty* 



The colleges are overwhelmingly undergraduate; 
those offering the masters 9 degree do so primarily in 
special fields of education, guidance, and practical 
arts* Only Howard and Atlanta diversities meet the 
criteria for university status in terms of graduate 
and professional facilities* Meharry Medical College 
in Nashville is exclusively for graduate medical-dental 
training, and there are four law schools (of mediocre 
quality) attached to Negro colleges in North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana* 



A little more than half of the colleges are private 
but they have only a third of the total enrollment and 
they continue to lose enrollment in relation to the 
public institutions because many of the private colleges 




ara small, struggling denominational schools, ptia* 
cipally Baptist sad Methodist* The important - and to 
gone critics* ysstrictive-’raligioua impulse in the 
Negro college structure reflects the efforts of the 
American Missionary Society end other religious groups 
in founding and supporting a number of the schools in 
the 19th century* Of the public group about 60 per cent 
are state-supported* the rest are locally-organized j 
junior and community colleges* Historically* the state 
schools were developed as either normal schools (later 
teachers 9 colleges) or land-grant Institutions with a 
heavy espbasia, dictated by whites* on agricultural 
a nd Industrial education* often at the expense of a 
ndniaal liberal arts program* Teachers and technicians 
were of course vitally needed in the Negro community 
but for too long a tise aany Negro colleges remained 
ovorcoaaitted to these areas in the face of a transition 
to a such broader view of education in the "white 19 
A. & M. 5 s» Very recently the Negro teachers 9 colleges 
have become regular four year state institutions* Here 
Southern state educational authorities were simply 
following a national trend* They were also seeking to 
Baintaln segregation* Negroes who did not want to be- 
come teachers could henceforth attend their "own* 9 
liberal acta college* 

It has been argued here that for all the recent 
changes in the reaclal pattern in the last decade the 
Negro colleges will continue to enroll at least a thrld 
of Negroes in all colleges in the near future* let It 
is evident that**they are playing a smaller and smaller ^ 
role in the total services of American Higher Education* H 
Presently they contribute roug-ly half of total college 
enrollment of Negroes and about 2«5 per cent of total 
enrollment in h igh er education* Out-migration of Negroes 
from the South* Increased desegregation of higher ed- 
ucation in the South* and growing Negro enrollment in 
Northern urban two-year and four-year colleges should 
reduce these proportions to roughly 35 per cent and 
2 per cent respectively* 

How then is it possible for the Negro system to show 
a continuing increase in enrollment in absolute numbers? 
The answer lies in the growing gap between the larger 
public and private colleges on the one hand and the 
smaller* weaker colleges and junior colleges (especially 
the private ones) on the others* Xt Is the former* 
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three with student bodies over one thousand. Which are 
expanding* Bat they comprise only & quarter of the 
total* It is the letter, those with fire hundred or 
fewer students, which are relatively static-and they 
are about half the total* Clearly the latter invite 
speculation as to the possibility of merger or Joint 
operation* It has been asserted here that, for the most 
part, this cannot be done readily, given the traditional 
loyalties to schools, the built-up campus investment, 
the resistance to really fundamental desegregation in 
the white South, the lack of alternative for poor and 
ill-prepared Negroes in the Deep South, and - not least 
in importance in the religions schools - the tendency 
among some bishops and ministers to prise the Negro 
college presidency as a masts of achieving prestige and 
upward mobility beyond the usual pastorate© 

But in several specif ic esses reorganisation would 
be sensible© For example, the Episcopal Church runs two 
small Negro colleges in adjacent states, St© Paul's in 
Virginia, and St* Augustine in Raleigh, North Carolina, 

100 miles away© Moreover, Raleigh has another Negro 
college which is Ba^ist, Shaw University* Efforts to 
develop cooperative relationships between Shaw and 
St* Augustine have foundered© In Columbia, South Carolina, 
Benedict (Baptist) and Allen (African Methodist Episcopal 
or AMS) face on a common street* Both are small and 
exceedingly weak© let administrative rivalries led some 
years ago to the abandonment o f course exchange credits o 
The Atlanta University Center is the most frequently 
cited instance of the success of integration of independ- 
ent, small units with reciprocal course exchange© It 
consists of the Atlanta University graduate school, 
Spellman College (Baptist, women f ) Morehouse College 
(Baptist, men), Morris Brown (AME,coed), Clark College 
(Methodist c coed), and the Interdenominational Theological 
Center - all on contiguous campuses© However, the re- 
lationships do not go very deep, and independence is 
closely guarded* Further, Atlanta is sul generis, a 
large metropolis with sizable Negro resources© In smaller 
Southern cities it would ba & matter of large, white 
public and private institutions entering into a new and 
fruitful relationship with the smaller Negro counterparts 
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a few blocks or a few miles away, a process scarcely 
underway# 

The problems of size and survival trace directly 
to the lack of financial security in the Negro College 
system® That, in turn, is the consequence of a history 
of segregation and racial discrimination® In the public 
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two systems have been reduced only to a degree® It is 
not far from wrong to assert that "almost any land« grant 
university with an enrollment of twenty-thousand or 
more has an annual budget that far exceeds the combined 
budgets of all of the Negro state colleges and the 
additional thirty-two private Negro liberal arts colleges 
being supported by the United Negro College Fund® 

No amount of compensatory building of student centers 
and dormitories In the present era can cancel out the 
cumulative losses in effectiveness when the Negro state 
institutions were starved out® In the private realm 
church resources have not been adequate and alumnae 
group- have lacked the kind of financial strength taken 
for granted in the white system# Here again the leading 
colleges - Howard (private but supported very heavily 
by the federal goverou&at) , Hampton, (heavily endowed) 
Moreher'ie, Fisk—— are financially the most secure, while 
the smaller schools, in need of more vital changes, are 
the most short# Private foundations are now hesitant to 
support the latter group since the quality of education 
provided, rather than simply sheer survival in the face 
of segregation, is today the central issue# The foundations 
and the federal government tend to support the larger and 
better schools# The Southern Baptist church shows no 
signs of making use of its massive wealth to sustain and 
improve the Negro Baptist . ^titutions# While the 
Methodist church has terminated its segregated fifth Negro 
jurisdiction at the national level and incorporated it 
into the general regional jurisdictional system, it will 
be many years before the effects will be felt at the local 
level in the South® In an era of rising costs and in- 
creasing educational dzrvwda the smaller Negro colleges 
will continue pinched® 

It is true that the very complications of money- 
shortage induce the Negro colleges to provide education, 
food, and lodging to students at lower per-capita costs 
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than in the general academic community© This is a 
necessity in any case given the l<wer*iac0ife levels , 
compared to whitest from which the student population 
la drawn© Yet even thls^ad vantage” is continually 
narrowed© To stay in the race let alone to improve 
th e educational program and the physical facilities , 
the Negro colleges are now Inevitably forced to raise 
fees and to increase financial aid to students whose 
family incomes have not risen pari paasu with that of 
whites© Sven after e decade of marked change in which 
Negro f sally income has risen sharply compared to the 
Negro past, it has failed to gain in dollar value 
compared to the white population, as Herman Miller and 
others have shown© Nationally, median Negro family 
income is only two* thirds that of whites© Regionally — 
more important for our purposes since the colleges are 
in the South and the students come from the South — 
median nocwhite^inc.pmejls only half of vhiti^inhtnne 
in the South and,, indeed, slightly less than half of 
Negro income in the North 0 Financial pressures, as 

well as grades, contibute to a higher proportional 
Negro dropout rate in the Hegro colleges© Negro students 
attending the general, interracial system, appear to 
have not only a much lower national dropout rate than 
white students but. achieve roughly the same span of 
academic standing© Even among these more motivated 
students* however, who in the main transcend the family 
income barrier, those who, do drop out do so primarily 
for economic reasons© Negro students, very much like 
their w h *' a counterparts, piece together each year 
individual combinations of resources from work-aid-family © 
But they' are forced to more complicated and provisional 
combinations, and since many of those with less money 
are also those less equipped by the segregated high 
school system to cope with the academic program, psycho** 
logical pressure ia intensified© If expedient remedies 
fjqn be adopted by the Negro colleges themselves, and if 
private foundations and the Federal government can make 
striking increases in economic support, the basic sit- 
uation will still not be fundamentally flo^licssted unt.il 
mammoth changes are made in Negro employment and wage- 
salary differentials, particularly in the South o 




The final. Boat important, add Intangible aspect 
which is part of the assumption that Negro colleges are 
,f both the same and yet different” compared to the general 
system, concerns the students, the faculty and the quality 
of the educational program* The two familiar qualifica- 
tions are here reaffirmed* First, widespread variation 
in level of education estate in the Negro system© We 
need to analyze Negro colleges rather than ’’the Negro college 
and Howard bears somewhat the same relationship to, let 
us say, Claflin or Morris (small Methodist and Baptist 
colleges in South Carolina), as a large Northern university 
to its smaller partners © (One respondent in this study, 
speaking freely of his arrival, finally, at a leading 
Negro college after having followed the traditional mobility 
cycle for some years observed: ”Man, this is Harvard!” J 
Second, contrary to folklore in the South, folklore which 
is still surprisingly prevalent in those Southern cities 
where the white community is well aware of fl the colored 
college” in its midst, no genetic, racial explanation of 
Negro-white differentials in higher education has been 
scientifically sustained© The multiplicity of small, 
inadequate Catholic colleges in an «;ll«white setting in 
the North constitutes only one example of th|^way in 
which this problem cuts across racial lines© 

We have already called attention to one single 
consideration in the qualitative area© ^Because of 
discrimination and deprivation from first grade" through 
high school Negro entering freshmen at Negro colleges, 
particularly from the South, begin higher education with 
noticeable gaps in background 0 At the outset this means 
that while the leading Negro colleges can now make use of 
national standardized admission and testing criteria in 
selecting and evaluating student r^rformance, the weaker 
collegec are forced to maintain below-s tandard admission 
criteria in ordtr to have students at all© (Until 
recently many in the latter group had no serious selection 
policy whatever beyond the fact of high school graduation©) 
Later on; the medal group, and even fce a degree the 
leading colleges, must ”pay H £gc the earlier policy 
through remedial work, above all in science, history, and 
mathematics© However, faculty have heavy teaching loads 
and, additionally, a considerable proportion among them 
( impossible to measure with precision) lack the competence 
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to teach their disciplines or have failed to "keep up”® 

Thus the remedial work is likely to be carried out under 
^normally” unfavorable circumstances governing the 
regular academic program. If the relatively high dropout 
rate provides a kind of delayed gate-closing, it is a' 
harsh awakening for students who at least believed In 
the validity of their high school diplomas* 

Drastically upgraded admission procedures would 
catch the problem at the outset t but economic self-interest 
in the mediocre to weaker Negro colleges would alone 
constitute a powerful barrier to tightened selections 
there would not be enough students® Additionally, many 
administrators and faculty members would be in the 
paradoxical position of establishing selection pro* 
cedures which, for want of adequate training in the earlier 
era of segregation, they themselves could not meet® But 
the most obvious restraint on selection commensurate with 
the general academic community is that in the Deep South 
especially it would cut off many Negroes from any college 
t-itic&iloc, poor though it may be, And it would reduce 
the flow of teachers, administrators, and other white 
collar Negro college graduates into a segregated occupa- 
tional structure which the white community Invented in 
the first place and must change before it can be ’’shocked” 
at the admittedly sad state of the curriculum in some of 
the Negro colleges. It goes without saying that the 
white community must also alter the elementary and second- 
ary system of education for Negroes in the South in order 
to repair underpreparation before college and in order 
to reduce ramedi&Xism in college afterward® 

In the absence of either revolutionising their ad- 
mission procedures or of simply waiting for secondary 
schooling in the South to ba radically transformed, the 
Negro colleges have chossn to raise admission criteria 
modestly and to concentrate instead on a variety of re- 
medial programs: pre-freshman summer courses for high 

school graduates, noncredit ^gateway” courses to regular 
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couraework, intensive supplemental work during the 
freshman year, and special learning institutes,. 

Nearly every Negro college in the system, with the 
aid of foundation and public funds, has become in- 
volved in one of these programs* The results have 
ranged from impressive to disappointing© Several 
of the colleges have adopted comprehensive cooperative 
arrangements with leading Northern institutions: 
Tougaloo-Brown, Cornell-Hampton, Hichigan^Tuskegee, 
and others* Despite practical difficulties both 
types of endeavor have had positive effects 0 No 
synthesis of the studies of particular, programs has 
yet been made* It is the present writer's observation, 
however, that to be more effective the remedial programs 
must be coupled with the larger problem of recruiting 
more able faculty (who, after all, do the remedying), 
and the exchange programs must be coupled to larger 
Southern institutions (which, after all, are ten 
rather than one thousand niles away)* 

Can the content of the curriculum in the Negro 
colleges be differentiated from that of the general 
system? Excluding the junior colleges because of 
social problems they present, we may focus on a 
representative sample of catalogues of the four year 
schools© ^ In the standard lists of majors and sub- 
jects a number of particular limitations are evident* 
Nearly all of them derive historically from the pe- 
culiarly restricted employment market for college 
educated Negroes during the long period of tight 
segregation in the Southo Another barrier to a com- 
prehensive curriculum is the excess of small colleges 
which can afford only a highly selective set of courses 
geared to Negro employment channels* A sex ratio over- 
weighted on the female side forces a further narrowing 
of curriculum range© Negro women in the South have 
lacked alternatives, until very recently, to the 
traditional commitment to teach at the elementary 
and secondary levels in the dual school system or to 
enter such "practical arts” as home economics and 
nursing© The present study found a discernible trend 
toward e more even sex ratio, with Negro men increasingly 
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motivated to uadettske a college education as a means 
of access to occupational mobility « The c h a n ge in sea 
ratio & as well as the widening arc of job opportunities 
for both Negro men and women ^ promise to induce some 
liberalizing of restricted curricula* But the process 
is a slow one* 

In this contest the curriculum is expectably over* 
committed to teacher education and vocational-technical 
field* (a holdover from the "industrial education” ere) 

- concentration shaped to Job opportunities for Kegroea 
in the South o Along the same lines specialized and 
advanced work in the social sciences is limited by the 
necessity to emphasize general preparation in "social 
science” and "social studies”. The natural sciences 
suffer, except in the largest Negro colleges, not only 
for the reasons given above but also because of the high 
cost of laboratory facilities and equipment and the in- 
ability of the modal group of Negro colleges to meet the 
sa l ary requirements of able, young natural scientists 
coming out of the graduate schools o If many of the colleges 
are strongest in the humanities, especially English 9 it must 
be added that much of the effort here is of a practical* 
workmanlike character designed to improve student basic 
skills in their own and foreign languages* Even the 
skilled and imaginative teachers lack the time, except on 
a scattered, individual basis, to explore the multiple 
t hemes and variations which give the humanities ; their 
richness and color* 



Obviously ihe modal group of Negro colleges face a 
formidable and expensive challenge on this front* They 
must devise ways of attracting and holding more young men 
- the present ratio is twice as many women as men in many 
of the schools - and of providing more opportunities in 
liberal arts, social sciences and natural sciences for 
both men and women o They must reshape the traditional 
teacher education programs to integrate the traditional 
vocational emphasis with broader liberal arts training - 
a problem as well for *Vhi t« B teachers* colleges in the 
process of becoming multipurpose institutions* But once 
again it is clear that such changes are India sotuHly 



linked to the broader goal of Improving the quality of 
elementary and secondary Negro education in the South - 
whether coterminous with increased desegregation or note 
In fcuru, decisive change at both the college and lover 
levels can only be carried through if Southern states 
are prodded b y the Federal government* Federal guidelines 0 
flexible but increasingly forceful 9 as well as massive 
increases in Federal money , are required* Othervd.se, the 
effort to transform the curriculum of the modal group 
of Negro colleges will remain limited and highly uneven o 

In one respect, however, the academic lag in the 
Negro college system functions as a kind of asset* The 
Colleges Bie u&t equipped to enter the graduate school race 
the costs and complexities are beyond their capacities* This 
enable 0 them to resist that pressure to undertake ad- 
vanced graduate education which exists in too many com- 
parable white institutions* If there Is one area in whi_n 
opportunities should be expanded for Negroes in the 
general educational structure it is that of graduate 
school* Qestions of morality and justice apart, the 
South cannot afford a dual system of graduate and pro- 
fessional training* If not enough Negroes qualify for 
admission at this level, then Southern educational 
authorities must inquire into the reasons why, in the 
place of expanding any investment in a segregated and 
second-class version of the major structure* Indeed, 
a case may be made for reducing the commitment jaf the 
Negro colleges to graduate vork In all save two or three 
of the largest and best institutions* Howard University’s 
professional schools will continue, as will Atlanta 
University's special schools, such as those in social 
work and library science* (Msharry Medical College must 
continue in view of the desperate shortage of Negro 
physicians in the South* But if it is to maintain its 
accreditation in the face of ever-rising costs and 
complexities in medical education it must either convert 
to a public status and receive large scale support from 
the state of Tennessee and the Federal government or be 
Integrated into a private university system*) In gener 
however, no expansion in the Negro college system at the 
graduate level should be contemplated* Strengthening the 
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undergraduate curriculum presents the most effective 
method of assuring equ&l access to graduate opportunity © 

It is in the area of faculty and staff resources 
that the division between the two systems is moat ap^ 
parente If we exclude the leading five or six institu- 
tions from the total picture , the remaining colleges 
cannot be grouped or clustered as in the "white” academic 
community where in each major region there are many 
excellent Institutions as well as average to poor ones© 

The present study confirms what is widely known 0 Faculty 
salaries remain lower end teaching loads higher than in 
comparable general colleges in the same region, although 
these digjrepancies have been reduced in the decade 
1954-64© Built-in restraints Inhibit the normal amount 
of scholarly research, publication, research leaves of 
absence, and participation in national professional net- 
works© To be sure, the white academic community in the 
South has also been underrepresented on these indices© 

Only in recent years have the leading Southern institutions 
commenced to close the gap in recruiting distinguished 
scholars and promising ycixnger academic men and women© 

But the situation has been compounded in the Negro system 
within the region by the conditions of segregation© In 
particular, from the first the Negro institutions were 
not defined as potential centers of intellectual in- 
fluence and community service© State support and private 
funds flowed to them In a trickle compared to that given 
to the white-only schools© 

Just as with the student body, a series of recent 
programs has been initiated to compensate for the segregated 
past© These include summer programs for teachers sponsored 
by the Federal government and private foundations, faculty 
exchanges with predominantly white institutions, refresher 
institutes at leading centers of graduate education, and 
private and public r ants for research© In the future 
such programs are . Ad to increase© They have brought 
a considerable, number of Negro academicians into contact 
with colleagues and mentors in stimulating, more cos- 
mopolitan, centers of learning© But their value has 
been recognized as essentially auxiliary; they fit into 
the more fun damen tal task of improving the quality of 
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education earlier in the socialisation cycle* K larger, 
better-trained student body in a desegregated Southern 
educational system will constitute a larger reservoir 
of potential Negro fecultyo Then the Negro colleges will 
have to he supported in competing for these students as 
they emerge from integrated graduate schools* Bennett 
College for women in North Carolina is already engaged 
in such an effort* Even more fundamental is the task of 
securing jobs and stabilised Incomes for thousands of 
Negro families of marginal means* For it is from these 
families, as well as frost the more slender white collar 
strata, that future college students and teachers will be 
drawn* 

Hypotheses of the Study 

The basic hypothesis governing this study stems 
from the concepts of role and role conflict in the 
academic community* The academic role is defined as the 
scholarly commitment to teaching and research within which 
the possibility arises of a distinctive contribution to 
a chosen discipline* Other social aspects of the academic 
role are considered secondary to this function* Role 
conflict develops when social change is sufficient to 
force a reconsideration of the traditional definition 
of the role; new demands. In conflict with older ones, 
are placed upon individuals* Xn the case of the Negro 
colleges the facto; of change Is represented, by the 
breaking-up of a segregated social system in general 
followed by the establishment of new educational policies 
and programs in particular, as described above* These 
changes then have the effect of building up alternatives 
and tensions - for the academic man in the Negro college 
system* Can he now move from the segregated to the 
integrated system, and is he qualified - and does he wish - 
to so move? If older, and in a relatively secure position, 
can he be asked to meet new standards of teaching and 
research? If younger, can he evaluate his future in a . 
predominantly Negro college and balance this evaluation 
against opportunities elsewhere in his professional 
world? Will a change take place in the administration 9 s 
(or president 9 *) definition of him, and in his definition of 
the administration? Will he become more concerned with 
his disci -line orles nation in a national setting and less 
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eoncsrsed with hlfinOilentatlon to the college as a 
social community? Will life in this acadeslc 
community "go on just about as before” or will things 
"break differently around here”? 

* 

The study then assumes that the Inevitable alter- 
ations in both the racial pattern of the general cc ®» 
nwnifcy and the educational pattern Inside the special 
community of the Negro college will have a differential 
impact on the range of institutions* In essence, the 
basic hypothesis is that the degree of role tension 
and role conflict which the academic man In the Negro 
college will experience will vary according to the type 
of college in internal terms and according to the extent 
of racial char' 3a and desegregation in external terms* 

That is, the role of the faculty member is centrally 
dependent on what his college accomplishes educationally* 
But what his college accomplishes within is inseparable 
from what happens to 51 the Southern way of life” without, 
in the "white” community* It is the conjuncture of 
the two streams of change which enables us to predict 
a somewhat different future for a Howard University 
over against a Jackson State, a Bisk University over 
against a Claflin College, even if every Negro college 
remains a part of the world of the American Negro* 

The most important internal indicators of the char- 
acter of a given Negro college are its size, its sources 
of support, its public or private status, its academic 
quality. Its social ("bourgeois") climate, and the degree 
of its geographical add educational isolation* The 
most important external indicators of the "place" of a 
given Negro college in the larger community setting 
are its location in the North, Border South, or Deep 
South, its involvement in a metropolitan or small-town 
context, its relationship to the system of racial 
segregation (or desegregation) which surrounds it, and 
its impact, if any, on the regional, and in rare cases, 
on the national enterprise of higher education* 

In what follows the focal point of change is on the 
faculty member rather than on students, administration, 
or trustees* This represents the conviction of the writer 
and the consensus of the respondents in the study, that 
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the reputation of a college, Negro or white, rests In 
the first instance on the strength of Its faculty* 

Further, the study is concerned almost entirely with 
Negro faculty* With the exception of one college in 
the sample with a large number of white personnel, the 
colleges had very small proportion of whites, and many 
of these, for one reason or another, were members of the 
Negro college community for only short periods of time c 
The system belongs to Negro teachers and Negro students* 

frgmops 

For & sociologist to become involved in the Negro 
college system, particularly if he were white, it was 
deemed essential that he take up a regular academic 
appointment at a Negro college and that he participate 
fully in the educational, and social life of the community * 

This was arranged at a leading Negro college in the 
coastal South for the academic year 1965-66 0 The 
present writer taught both ini rortuctory and advanced 
students in sociology, participated in faculty meetings 
and on special committees, played a part in the lecture 
series given by the faculty, took on the role of advisor 
to the only student group actively concerned with domestic 
and foreign political issues, and entered a controversy between 
faculty and administration over appointment procedure 
which culminated in the formation of MUP 0 At the 
seme time the writer and his family lived in an all- 
Negro neighborhood on the edge of the campus and sent 
hi s children tc a cslls^^sps&sstsd laboratory school 
overwhelmingly Negro in composition* Friends and 
colleagues, many of them known to the writer before his 
acceptance of the academic appointment, were drawn almost 
wholly from the Negro community* 

Thus the study rests in large part on the method 
of participant observation carried on intensively In 
one college during an academic year* At the same time, 
the grouping of class schedules at the “headquarters' 1 
college permitted visits of two days at other Negro in- 
stitutions* Altogether, forty five four-year institutions 
and one junior college were visited, and interviews were 
carried out with a combined total of seventy two Presidents, 
Deans, department heads and faculty members* Relevant 
data on these schools, located in an arc from Maryland 
to Mississippi, are assembled in the Appendix* 
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F?oa the total of caucuses visited a smaller number 
of schools were selected to form a representative sample 
of the Negro college system, and It was In these that 
the more important interviews were conducted,, With 
respect to size, three categories were established — 

atte - up#? Qtaal 1 M kooait tmiU 
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Both state-supported and privately-supported and privately- 
supported schools ware includcdo A qualitative index 
of educational level was developed, with colleges rated 
on a four-point scelejv-goed (4) ; fair (3)^ below 
average {2), poor (i)/ J Admittedly tills qualitative 
index is crude and open to debate just as in the 
integrated system the ranking of such universities as 
Harvard, California, and Chicago also leads to sharp 
differences of opinion Moreover, in the Hegro system, 
as in others, a below average school will surprise in 
having one or two solid departments, while a school with 
great overall strength will surprise in being weak in 
two or three particular disciplines,. Nonetheless, since 
colleges are constantly evaluated and ranked on an 
informal basis in any case, it appears worthwhile to 
attempt a more precise profile o In the case of the Negro 
colleges & preliminary sample was chosen on the basis 
of size, public or private status, and the present 
writer* s own ranking, drawn from experience with, the 
system and from such objective criteria as library 
strength, faculty preparation and degrees, and range 
of curriculum,, A small panel of Negro administrator- 
teachers with extensive and varied experience in the 
Negro academic community was then asked to rate the 
schools within the size and private-public categories,, 

Their assessment .was compared with the preliminary 
estimate and, in this way, a qualitative ranking was 
established o 

A total of 26 colleges were finally selected, 13 
private and 13 public clustered in the following states s 
Maryland, Arkansas, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi The final 
group included the full range from good to poor in 
quality c Although time and schedule problems precl ud ed 
u v£<Ja«f geographic distribution — neither private nor 
public colleges could be covered in Louisiana, Texas, 
or Florida, states at too great a distance from the 
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h8Ad<)uaEt9£8 college •» it s&y bo assumed tbst # reasonably 
fair sampling o£ the syetem has been achieved* The list 
of the schools by category will be found In the Appendix* 

The original intention, was to develop an interview 
schedule and ouestlomiaire for a sample of faculty in 
each of the 2^ institutions, in the sagj vein as previous 
research on the American academic tesn* Tbs prel iminar y 
c amp us visits demonstrated, however, the necessity of 
scaling down this program* It proved to be impossible 
to contact and interview a faculty cross-section in the 
short amount of time available on each campus* A smeller, 
specially selected group had to be chosen* It also proved 
impossible to employ a formal questionnaire, primarily 
because in the smaller and weaker colleges faculty members 
were reluctant to uiftcuss their training and background* 
They were also defensive about the obvious deficiencies 
In their colleges* And they were largely unwilling to 
comment on internal relations between administration and 
teaching staff* That the visiting sociologist was white, 
even though a faculty member of a fellow Negro college, 
created an additional barrier* 




Accordingly, the decision was made to limit inter- 
views to fellow social scientists, and more specifically 
to heads of social science departments and the sociologists 
on their staffs* (In three cases college presidents were 
also sociologists and in two cases deans were sociologists* 
Except in the largest institutions which have separate 
departments and chairmen for each social science, the Negro 
colleges maintain the older practice of a social science^ 
department with a rough division of labor among the staff*) 
And, in place of a formal schedule, an open-ended oral 
session was substituted* Both modifications benefited the 
study* The interviews began on the basis of a common 
professional interest in social science and sociology*. 

The absence of a formal questionnaire permitted the 
discussion to range beyond the college to the community 
outside and, indeed, to racial problems in the country as 
a whole. Forty one interviews were held with social 
scientists, of whom thirty five were sociologists* Eight 
were white, the rest Negro* Twenty one held the doctorate, 
the rest the master's degree (although in some cases in 
social work or religion) except for three with advanced 
work toward the master's* There were thirty-one men and 
ten women in the group* Only four were below thirty five 
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years of age; the remainder tell In the range 45-55® In 
general the problems of the Negro colleges were veil 
known, familiar to interviewer and interviewed® What, the 
social scientists accomplished waa to fill in details , 
draw upon their own life experiences, reflect on what 
might have been in the segregated past and what might 
be in the desegregated future* They presented vivid con- 
trasts , differing markedly in background, sophistication, 
and outlook® Jut sooner or later all returned to a 
common theme - the historic Isolation of Negro higher 
education from the educational mainstream in the Southo 

It has been noted that no direct ,eaearch was carried 
out with q tudents in the Negro college system® They 
were seen once removed, so to say, through their 
faculty® Yet the colleges were built and maintained for 
them® Therefore, with the aid of a Negro student assistant 
who conducted all the interviews, the present writer 
undertook a study of the junior class of the headquarters 
college, a study based upon a 15 per cent sample of the 
men and women juniors® It is hazardous to generalize 
from one college student body to others knot/inc what we 
do about "the myth of unanimity" among college students® 

But at the least in one leading Negro college, rated 
"fair" on the qualitative index, some sense of the com- 
position and attitudes of the student body was obtained; 

Tb« questionnaire is reproduced in the appendix® Here 
it suffices to observe that the junior class was chosen 
because these students are beyond the critical sophomore 
stage, are veil into their majors and at the same time 
are not yet completely preoccupied with graduation and 
the job market® When relevant, data are drawn from the 
student questionnaire to fill out the picture of faculty 
problems® 

No claim can be entered that the methods described 
above resulted in a definitive study of the Negro college 
system* That task awaits further social change in the 
South as veil u& a much more ambitious research design 
which would esbfcble members of a research team to make 
systematic loiig-range studies of selected Negro colleges 
for purposes of tight comparisons® The interview material 
and the notes drawn from participant observation may con- 
tribute, however, to the framework of such a definitive 
study In the future® Given the limits of time and re- 
sources, that remains the modest goal of the present work® 
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RESULTS AMD DISCUSSION 

The writer’s experience as a faculty member in a 
leading Negro college during an academic year, combined 
with a series of interviews with faculty members in 
a range of Negro colleges, provide the basis for the 
results c£ the siuayo Given the modest resources em- 
ployed and the short time available it id possible 
that these results do not fhlrly represent the world 
of Negro higher education. Yet, acknowledging some 
inevitable distortion and error, it can be asserted 
that the following generalizations are consistent with 
previous research on the Negro college universe 0 

1, From the point of view of faculty strength the 
"education gap" is not primarily between the Negro 

and white systems in general. The gap ia between 
the handful of leading Negro colleges and the large 
number of poor to mediocre Negro colleges which com* 
prise the modal group in Negro higher education. Faculty 
at the few leading institutions are better prepared, 
more absorbed in their , disciplines, more conscious 
of academic and professional responsibilities. They 
carry almost the entire burden of rr '.arch and publi- 
cation, They sprees confidence in t*&elr Institution 
and talk about its problems in educational rather than 
racial terms. This is not to say that the leading 
institutions are without problems, hike the weaker 
schools they, too, have had to cope with the conse- 
quences of . an earlier pattern of segregation and discrim- 
ination, But the social scientists In the sample at 
these schools move with relative assurance in the 
academic world. They have had experience both within 
and outside of the Negro system, and they expect their 
colleges to grow and develop in the future, 

2, The weakness of faculty in the modal group 

of Negro colleges is clear and obvious. The situation 
is discouraging. It probably cannot be significantly 
improved, since it is difficult for these institutions 
to compete in recruiting staff, as already noted. 

With the exception of a small minority of outstanding 
teachers who happen to be at these colleges for one 

reason or another, the great majority of faculty mem- 
bers in the weaker schools appear to be marking time. 
Their concern is almost exclusively with teaching, which 
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would be laudable under ordinary circumstances , but 
in these colleges the teaching function is carried 
out mechanically* There is little interest In 
challenging students to work independently , and less 
interest in challenging administrations to initiate 
new policies © For their part, students are cognisant 
of this ethos of the status guo* fet having invested 
in a college education, and looking ahead to the 
conferred status of college graduate and future 
employment, they are reluctant to ’’rock the boat*” 

> 

This point is readily acknowledged., by Negro 
educators o However, they go on to emphasise the 
fact that there are many weak wbi£e. institutions which 
show the same characteristics: p’b'orly equipped faculty, 

excessive faculty deference to autocratic administra- 
tion, lack of faculty interest in scholarly pursuits, 
faculty apathy toward professional association (like 
the MUP), corrosive self-serving and intrigue 
among teaching and administrative staff* That is 
undeniably true, and important to note since it in- 
dicates there is nothing racial in educational 
inferiority* At the same time, the comparison with 
white institutions does not alter the facts concerning 
the modal group of Negro colleges* Nor does the com- 
parison contribute to the discussion of how these de- 
ficiences in both Negro and white ir <?ti tut ions might 
be attacked* Candor requires the additional observa- 
tion that, in a certain sense, the poor Negro colleges 
are ‘^differently bad” from the poor white ones in 
the Soutbo They have been trapped behind a double wall* 
The regional problems of the South have been every- 
where compounded for the Negro South „ No matter how 
poor a white college in the South, no matter how weak 
its teaching staff and its academic resources, it 
always took it place in the community simply because 
it was white* Private Interests or state legislatures 
provided a foundation for it, whatever its failings* 

In the case of the poor Negro colleges, however, this 
tie did not exist; both their strengths and weaknesses 
were ’’invisible” to the white community* Thus, they 
were at a disadvantage even when compared to the below- 
average white counterparts* 
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3* Negro faculty members , in the social science 
aanrlc ait least, are little interested 1 n the question 
ol jn fcesigafced staffs and student bodies* Again, 
the interest is greater in the larger, better schools* 
But oj the whole the respondents do not see value 
In the principle of racial integration as such. The 
'"reverse integration” at West Virginia State, Bluefield 
State, and Lincoln (Mo*) is not viewed as a striking 
innovation* The reasons for this are multiple and 
interrelated* They require comment because frequently 
white faculty members who enter the Negro college 
system in good faith and with e^ectations of the 
value of integrated campuses are shocked by the in- 
difference, if not resentment, toward them* 

In the first place, older Negro faculty members 
in particular, are aware that the whites are often 
better prepared professionally, and they feel 
threatened,, There is additional hostility to white 
staff members because Negroes, whose mobility 1*68 been 
confined to the all-Negro system, know dost whites 
are free to move anywhere in the academic circuit* 

It is asserted that even the dedicated whites, who 
have served the Negro college community for a long 
time and have been through the difficult years with 
their Negro colleagues have not had to suffer in the 
same way 0 As for the younger whites, they are per- 
ceived as transients, willing to work at a given Negro 
college for a short time but not permanently* Young 
white people also ’’make trouble” - they are restless 
with traditional administration as interpreted by 
Negro presidents and deans* Finally, the racial 
burden of the past makes it virtually impossible for 
the familiar give-and-take of campus social life 
to take place freely between white and Negro families* 
Relationships remain on the surface* White overtures 
are misinterpreted* Friendships are subject to strain* 
At the student level the presence of whites also pcses 
large problems* Negro students wonder why "they” have 
come * J here”o Since campus social life is as import- 
ant in the Negro colleges as in any ether, dating 
raises additional questions* Where the colleges are 
located in large cities, and where there has been a 
tradition of integrated staff and student body, there 
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is less tension of this kind - Howard and Fisk 
come to mind© But in the great majority of insti- 
tutions in the South the question of integration 
seems remote and distant, irrespective of the ad- 
vantages it might bring in terms of diversity© 

4® Negro faculty members do not feel them- 

* A 3 t ft® *5 ft f Uft'l V* 
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professionals academic roles© Ail Negro respondents 
reported continuing racial discrimination is 
housing, family employment, access to schools, 
hospitals, local agencies® The dramatic desegregation 
of public accommodations “downtown” was duly noted 
qr^ fi attributed basically to the student ait— in movement 
rather than to any "give” in the white community© 
la the largest cities, such as Baltimore and Washington, 
where Negro institutions are located in a multi-group 
setting the discussion of racial incidents was minimal © 
But in the ceep South Negro respondents analysed 
at great length ways in which traditional racial 
patterns in the general community continued to 
restrict them© (One chairman of a social science 
department in the Deep South described in moving 
terms the harassment of his daughter over many 
months in a desegregated school©) Although white 
faculty members escape this kind of racial exclusion 
by definition, the mere fact of their association 
with "the colored college” tends to cut them off 
from the general community, especially ia the smaller 
cities in which many of the colleges are found© 

Although three-fourths of the Negro respondents 
were willing to agree that "progress has been 
made in race relations” in their respective communities, 
the general tone was one of skepticism, and in some 
cases bitterness, toward the local white population* 

(In particular respondents stressed the conspicuous 
absence of any basic relationship with other “white 1, 
colleges in the same community, although they acknow- 
ledged such non-racial difficulties as time and 
transportation schedules and the question of the 
ability of their students to meet higher standards©) 
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In brief , it is impossible to exaggerate the import- 
ance of additional changes in race relations in the 
South before Negro academic men and women can play 
a more decisive part in serving their local communities o 
The enforced isolation of the Negro college in trad- 
itional Southern communities constitutes a formidable 
barrier to a necessary functional definition of Negro 
academic men and women as Integral members of the 
total community of scholars in an Albany, Georgia, or 
an Orangeburg, South Carolina« Racial discrimination 
prevents the talents of these professionals Sroro being 
employed, granted that their talents are frequently 
still below the level of comparable white professionals <, 

5<> Despite their importance in the community 
as professionals and their influence within Negro 
middle-class society « the faculty sample members are 
not deeply involved in politics or political organization o 
If they are in some degree flattered by the attention 
the Negro community ±3 at last receiving from the white 
bourgeoisie - the result of the growing Negro vote 
in the South and white uncertainty as to how it will 
be eventually deployed - they remain highly skeptical 
of coalition government with whites in their local 
communities o The basic reason for this seems clear 
to them! they do not believe the white community 
is ready or willing to share power in these Southern 
enclaves even though the Negrg^minority Is large 
and voting in greater number o 

However, two exceptions, markedly different 
from each other, should be notedo Atlanta, the 
epitome of the "New South", increasingly cosmo- 
politan in structure as well as increasingly prag- 
matic about race relations, has worked out a modus 
vivendi between the white bueines 8 and professional 
establishment and the Negro counterpart which includes 
wealthy businessmen, lawyers, doctors and leaders 
of the Negro academic community o Yet the "Atlanta 
approach", which has been of considerable benefit to 
both elites, has scarcely touched the surface of 
problems involving the Negro poor of Atlanta » More 
than 40 per cent Negro in composition, Atlanta con- 
tains some of the most scabrous Negro slums ever 
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seen by the present waiter in the South as well 
as some of the most aff3uent Negro suburbs in 
the entire nation*^ It is doubtful that the 
Atlanta entente merits the nationwide praise 
accorded it, for all the full^ecale political par® 
tielpstios of the negro buBiness and professional 
elite. 



The second example of faculty involve&ent in 
coalition government it exceedingly interesting 
because it Is In part the work of two sociologists. 
Mac© a County, Alabama, which included the small 
city of Tuskegee and Tuskegee Institute, is over 
80 per cent Negro. Yet until recently it was con- 
trolled altogether by whites, both officially and on 
an informal basis, although Negroes were, and are, 
the source of the city’s well-being. The prelude 
to change occurred when a sociologist Or* Charles 
Gomillion successfully challenged the racist 
gerrymander of Tuskegee, carrying hie case fGomi^ion 
vs. Light foot) all the way to the Supreme Court » 

This permitted a political jguid pro quo to develop; 

Or. Gomillion and others In the Negro political 
organization were able to achieve minority rep- 
resentation on the City Council and in city affairs. 
One of the new council men was Dr. Stanley Smith, 
also a sociologist and now chairman of social 
sciences at Tuskegee Institute. Here again coali- 
tion government involving Negro academic aen seemed 
to point the way to the future in the Deep South. 
However, despite It practical effectiveness in the 
face of formidable political obstacles in Alabama, 
this coalition must be transitional in the sense 
that, sooner, or later, it will be transformed into 
black majority rule and white minority representation. 
Already a Negro has been elected sheriff in Macon 
County, a remarkable achievement in Alabama where 
the county, sheriff is much more than a law-enforcement 
officer. The killing of a young Tuskegee student 
by a white man in 1966 touched off underlying 
resentment of the arrangement among younger Tuskegee 
faculty and the core militant students who formed an 
ad hoc committee in opposition to the Gomillion** 

Smith group and the coalition strategy. For its 
time, however, this program proved a valuable link 
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between, past and present 5 It went far beyond the 
traditional t dependent pattern described by 
Cunr <t Mydral as Accommodating Negro leadership," 
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political organization in those atypical counties 
in the Deep South where Negroes still constitute 
an overwhelming majority* 

In sum, it is too early to predict the ultimate 
form of Negro-white political adjustment :ln the 
South* For the time being Negro academic men and 
woman are playing a moderate, middle-class role, 
maintaining lines of communication with white 
leaders but not challenging white power directly* 

6* h few exceptions apart. Negro faculty mem- 
bers did not nlav a decisive part in the civil rights 
movement* although they supported demonstrations and 
boycotts led by students and a small number of younger 
faculty* There was widespread reluctance t:o discuss 
this issue, for it often represented a painful 
dilemma for Negro teachers, particularly in the 
smaller, weaker schools, more vulnerable to pressure 
from the white community* On the one band, faculty 
members were surprised and exhllerated by The Movement ; 
younger Negroes were quietly saying "no" to segregation 
and discrimination which their teachers had suffered 
in relative silence* On the other hand, the faculty 
were compelled to look to their presidents and deans 
who were charged with mediating between the students 
and the white community and who were of course res- 
ponsible for faculty jobs* in a few cases Negro 
administrators stood firm against pressure from the 
white community — and in the public institutions 
from white state legislatures, holding the purse 
strings - either to “control” militancy and protest 
or expel certain students and fire certain faculty 
members* But in the majority of the colleges in the 
sample the Negro administrative heads did not feel 
themselves free to make an open and forthright 
commitment to The Movement* And without this lead 
and in a situation where normally faculty members tended 




toward passive acceptance of administrative policy 9 
a reversal of the traditional caution of the academic 
black bourgeoisie could dot be expected. In the 
turbulent years of the early sixties student expul- 
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smaller 9 weaker institutions * both public and private* 

It is not the task of the present study* and in 
any case it would be self-righteous * to evaluate the 
mixed response of administrators and faculty mem- 
bers in the Negro college system to the civil rights 
crisis tn the South, Many Northern white liberals 
were critical of administrators and faculty for not 
supporting the student movement more forcefully * 

The young Negroes most deeply involved in Th* Movement 
in the South were not on the campuses but maintained 
close relationships with student militants * and they 
were often scornful of the black academic subculture. 

In an extended interview* Stokely Caralcheal* then 
leading The Movement in Lowndes County* Alabama* and 
presently chairman of the Student Non-Violent Co- 
ordinating Committee (SHCC)* argued broadly that the 
Negro academic men and women on campuses in the 
Deep South **havt failed us time after time.” It 
suffices to observe here that* structurally* the 
Negro colleges in the South* the state-supported 
institutions in particular* have had to function 
within tightly defined limits or risk losing outside 
support for the basic task of educating young Negroes* 
Except for the small number of very strong Negro 
colleges where administrations were not compelled 
to adhere to the complicated and delicate rules of 
"caste etiquette * * the colleges supported the Movement 
within these limits# Individual Negro faculty members* 
in rare instances* took their cues from militant 
civil rights reference groups and marched to different 
drummers, but the majority did not exceed the defined 
limits* 2® 

7* The role of the academic man is one strand 
in the overall way of life of middle-class families# 
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In middle-class style of life, apart from considera- 
tions of academic scholarship or response to racial 
change > Negro academic families did not appear to 
differ appreciably from comparable white families* 

As husbands and wives* respondents tended to focus, 
predictably, on prospects for mobility, financial 
security, academic gossip, socialization of children 
and their educational future, social and religious* 
activities o Such differences as were apparent did 
not seem to stem from an obsessive and compensatory 
need to outdo the white subculture in status and 
social ritual, as Frazier and other critics cf 
the "stalfgs-ridden* 1 Negro academic world have 
charged. Rather, the excessive concern for titles 
and formality in some colleges, the preoccupation with 
"partying* 1 in the nondemominational schools and the 
preoccupation with rigid moralizing in the Baptist 
Institutions, the resistance to "intellectualizing" 
in the pursuit of family interests and recreational 
activities, the tedious adherence to the most 
elaborate ritual possible in fraternity, sorority, 
and ROIC activities - these familiar elements 
in Negro college social life are better explained 
by the isolation of the system and by the limited 
experience of so many of its faculty members than by 
recourse to the thesis of the Negro community as a 
parody of the white, a "pathological" expression of 
the larger society, to use Myrdal f s term 0 In short, 
the differences in style of life are historically 
and structurally induced, even if their consequences 
are measured psychologically o No one who has taught 
and worked in a small and relatively Isolated Mid- 
western teacher's college would be surprised at the 
social tightness and parochialism of campus family 
life In the weaker Negro colleges 0 Conversely, 

Negroes who have grown up in the middle-class urban 
North and have always attended integrated schools 
through the graduate evel, have moved with confidence 
in the general intellectural and professional commun- 
ity, whatever the special problems In coping with the 
common "mark of oppression," race® Young Northern, 
urban Negro colleagues of the writer who have taken 
jobs in small Negro colleges in the South report 
being frequently "put off" by practices in these 
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institutions over and above the common bond of color, 

To be sure, as In any subculture, there are special 
aspects o Without in any sense sterotyping, out- 
side observers are struck by distinctive patterns of 
dancing* music, ’’in” language, sex, drinking, kinship 
and friendship on Negro campuses, but these are 
group variations on universal themes. 

The study did find, however, very marked con- 
trast between the campus community with its fringe 
of middle-class families, and the poverty-stricken 
areas of working-class Negro families nearby. As 
already noted in the section on ecology, most of the 
Negro college campuses are tucked into comers c£ 
cities, adjacent to industrial and transportation 
areas; they are often middle-class islands in the 
midst of poor Negro neighborhoods, (Morgan State, 
in the canter of an almost completely white, middle- 
class suburb of Baltimore, is a striking exception, } 
Until recently the two class communities did not have 
a real impact on each other; in fact* In the smaller 
colleges especially a prime social function was to 
protect young men and women from the H other” environ- 
ment so antithetical to middle class values. Some 
of the younger, more socially conscious Negro 
students in the undergraduate sample, speaking in 
terms of rising pride in race rather than the tra- 
ditional color ambivalence, made reference to the 
need for solidarity with the ghetto and the black 
poor. But this was uncharacteristic. For a ma- 
jority of the student^ their administration^ con- 
stant reiteration of the theme of success and stability 
in a world of enlarging opportunities, diverts them 
from ideological commitment, 

IN CONCLUSION 

Drawing together the seven major areas explored 
above, it may be said in summary that the study found 
Negro academic men and women in the Negro college 
system still hampered by the racial conditions ot 
the past. With certain exceptions In the few leading 
institutions, they have not yet been able to move on 
to a competitive position - as scholars and teachers 
who are Negro, not Negro scholars and Negro teachers- 
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with their prefer tiicnol peers in "white" schools of 
comparable size and types « At the same time these 
faculty members are providing, with a varying degree 
of competence in the modal group of colleges varying 
from poor to fair in quality, the only college 
education presently available to young Negro people 
in various regions of the South© Therefore it 
appears unrealistic to consider in the near future 
"dosing the doors" of the great majority of these 
institutions in the modal group « Until more fundamen- 
tal changes can be made in American society, before 
college in the lower schools of the South and the 
urban North, and outside college in the employment 
and income situation of vast numbers of Negro parents, 
the modal group of Negro colleges are likely to con- 
tinue as before but making whatever ad hoc improvements 
they can in the effort to ?{ ^atch up©** At the same time, 
at the college level, we may anticipate a continuing, 
if gradual, increase in the numbers of Negroes at 
Southern universities and colleges and at Northern, 
urban institutions of higher learning, particularly 
those catering to day and evening non-residential 
students o 

If thi3 report thus ends on a somewhat pessi- 
mistic note, it must be remembered that educational 
desegregation in the South has only been under way for 
a little more than a decade© Before that time the 
cumulative effects of racial segregation and discrim- 
ination piled up for nearly ten decades© It would be 
surprising if the modal group of Negro colleges, 
even if they possessed far greater resources than 
they have, could reverse quickly a historical process 
of such depth and magnitude© But In contemplating 
the proximate future there are grounds for a tempered 
optimism© If racial desegregation of primary and 
secondary schools in the South turns out to mean 
improvement in quality as well, Negro students will 
be eventually better prepared to cope with college 
in general© Whether the college is one of the stronger, 
predominantly Negro institutions which will survive 
beyond the transitional period of the next two decades, 
or is one of the Integrated, predominantly white 
institutions which will be open to all qualified students, 
the choice will be theirs 9 It will not be imposed upon 
them on the basis of the color of their skin* 
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SUMMARY 



As racial desegregation proceeds in the South , 
further changes are anticipated in the dual system of 
higher education. Negro students are gaining admis- 
sion increasingly to the previously all-white but now 
partially integrated system in the South* as well as 
to Northern integrated colleges and universities. But 
the Negro colleges are expected to comprise at least 
2 percent of total college enrollment* and at least a 
third of Negro college enrollment for some time to come* 
Accordingly it is important to understand the status 
transition of these institutions and to analyse the 
role adaptations which their Negro faculty members are 
making to change. A key index of Negro college 
strength is the ability to recruit and maintain schol- 
ars and teachers of competence who can provide their 
Negro (and some white) students with a sound education. 
With respect to this index all the Negro colleges have 
been handicapped in the past by a pervasive system of 
racial discrimination and exclusion* but it is the 
smaller, weaker schools - a majority of the whole - 
which have been the most deprived. 

The study assumes that continuing desegregation 
accelerates change within the Negro college system in 
general and makes for role adaptations among Negro fac- 
ulty members in particular* To test these assumptions 
the writer served as a regular faculty member of a 
leading Negro college in the coastal South during 1965- 
66. A reduced teaching load permitted him to visit the 
campuses of a sample of other Negro colleges and to 
conduct interviews with social scientists (principally 
sociologists) on these campuses. A questionnaire dis- 
tributed to a 15 percent sample of the junior class at 
the ’•headquarters'* college provided additional materi- 
al, The study rests primarily on participant observa- 
tion and interviews at the faculty level* however* 

In the second decade of the era of desegregation 
in the South* the “education gap" between the "white” 
and Negro systems of higher education remains persist- 
ent* Xt is especially marked in the smaller, weaker 
institutions, the modal group* The few’felite’* colleges 




in contrast, while still confronted with many problems 
stemming from the segregated past* appear on the way 
to becoming schools of good quality* capable of com- 
peting relatively evenly with *Vhite" schools of com- 
parable alee and type* the major challenge in both 
types of college lies in providing ‘'catch-up* 1 ' educa- 
tion to students who have fallen seriously behind 
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for Negroes in the South. But "catching up" is fur- 
the*, inhibited for the students by a condition common 
to all but the elite colleges: Bscept for a handful 
of excellent scholars scattered through the modal 
group of Negro colleges* the faculty, la exceedingly 
deficient in professional preparation* scholarly com- 
mitment* and involvement in significant social issues* 
ybon ccmpared "to faculty at "white" institutions of 
similar sise and type* In terms of role adaptation 
this means'' that faculty in the weaker schools are 
still largely conditioned to the segregated system; 
their professional roles will continue to be played 
out within the constricted world of the small* iso- 
lated Negro college* Only in the leading colleges* 
very few In number* are there signs that the role of 
the academic man is in transition* There* a grow- 
ing emphasis on professional competence In an academic 
discipline can eventually result in a faculty which* 
whatever its racial composition or balance* can move 
across racial lines, in and out of the Negro college 
system* 

It is doubtful that under present conditions the 
“faculty gap" can be readily closed* Most of the 
schools lack the resources to recruit younger* abler 
Negro and white scholars. In the Beep South political 
and educational leaders have shown little inclination 
to upgrade the tax-supported Negro institutions to the 
point where they can be functionally Integrated in to- 
tal* state-wide systems of higher education* Aid from 
the federal government and the foundations to the Negro 
colleges* as well as faculty exchanges with Northern 
institution s and. special summer institutes for Negro 
faculty* are valuable but limited in scope* A drastic 
“closing the doors" of the many w eak institutions might 

be beneficial in the long run, but in the short run in 
the South it would deprive Negroes of access to higher 
education* however limited. Therefore, it seems log!* 
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cal to conclude that significant changes in the Negro 
college structure end in the role® of its academic per* 
sonnel* will be dependent on aor© fundamental processes 
involving both desegregation and improvement in the 
quality of negro education at the lover school levels. 
It is from such integrated end improved high schools 
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college and* thereafter* into graduate training and 
teaching positions in the special Negro* end the gen- 
eral integrated* systems* 
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sio«*l community* Despite an emotional approach* how- 
aver* ths boolr. la substantially "the a ad truth" about 
oaay of the Negro colleges in the nodal group* The pre- 
occupation with the ritual of the Negro fraternity-so- 
rority ays ten* unebr the cove? of "service," la but one 
example of what Frasier had in mind* Frazier did exempt 
from the critique the minority of students In the new 
generation who were activists In the eivil rights move- 
ment and were themselves frequently critical of their 
own "bourgeois" Negro elders* 
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Quoted s.n barren Penn Warren, Who Sneaks for the Negrol 
(Hew York? Random House, 1985*) p. 16* President Clark 
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regation led state authorities to deliver an uXtltL&tum 
to Dr* Clark: curb the students or face the prospect 

of loss of support for Southern* Dr* Clark reluctantly 
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mitted students did not return* Dr* Clark has been 
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Revolt (New York: New American Library, 1963)« But the 
essential point is that as late as 1960 a distinguished 
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"errand boy" role by the white community* How repres- 
sive-ly this system worked in the era of complete seg- 
regation is powerfully described in novels. See Ralph 
Ellison on "The Founder** in his Invisible jfan (New 
York: Random House* 1952) and J. Saunders Redding, 

Stranger _aau_ Alone (New York: Hsrcourt, Brace, 1950). 



Classroom desegregation, however* does not necessarily 
lead to campus social desegregation* At West Virginian 
State, for e&saple, whites are principally day students; 
only a fraction ere in the dormitories* Athletics apart, 
they do not share in campus subculture* A Negro student 
remarked* "Comes five o* clock we’re * Negro college all 
over agfilu*" 
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*‘A New Direction for Negro Colleges, ” Harper* a Kay, 1966» 
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Negro colleagues * on Presidents who not only control Jobs 
on campus but are inclose touch with other administrators 
in the limited Negro academic marketplace.. Additionally, 
to contest with an administration is to make more dif- 
ficult an already uneasy black -white relationship on cam- 
pus* It is simpler to ”puli out*” Yet doing so weakens 
the prospect for intellectual ferment so urgen* ly needed 
ir* so many Negro colleges* 
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and Dartmouth* See The Lo ng g oad, to College (New York; 
The Rockefeller Foundation, T9ob), 
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Hiller, Rich Han, Poorr Han (New Yo.'k: Crowell, 1964). 

See also Daniel Koynihaa, "Employi^nw, Income, and the 
Ordeal of the Negro Family,” Daedalus , Fall, 1965* The 
juuior class sample in the present study confirms this pr. 
tern* 



18 
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dent at gntgggated Colleges (New York: National Scholar- 
ship Service and Fund for Negro Students* 1963). 

19 

The present writer assisted Professor John Donovan of 
Boston College in the development of a study of this 
problem* See John Donovan* The Academic Man in the 
Catholic College (New York: Sheed & Hard, 1964)* It 
goes without saying that the "segregation" or "ghet- 
toisation" of American Catholic higher education has 
been less harmful to Catholic students than racial seg- 
regation to Negroes* Yet* particularly in the weaker 
schools in both systems* there are a nuhber of parallels. 
On Catholic social transition see Bichard Robbins* "Ameri- 
can Catholics and Jews*’ 1 Sociological Analysis a. S pring* 
1965* Interestingly* some Catholic educators are now 
calling for "closing the doers* 1 of the smaller* weaker 
Catholic colleges* especially in the Mcnen's group* 

20 

The all-Negro junior colleges and the two-year com- 
munity colleges (principally in Florida) constitute a 
apecial question outside the scope of this study* Al- 
though more than a quarter of the total* they are all 
quite small* serving less than 10*000 students in the 
Negro system* On the whole they fail to provide even a 
minimal two-year level education* and they are poorly 
financed and isolated* Although some are accredited * 
they are viewed negatively by most Negro students as 
poor substitutes for a "regular" college degree* It 
is obvious that with the possible exception of the 
Chicago junior college system - which is not Negro « or- 
ganised but simply has large number of Negroes attend- 
ing - these schools do not share at all in the new move- 
ment to create a vital two-year college network which 
can simultaneously stress terminal* technical education 
and "feeder" education Into the four-year category* 

The present writers knows only one junior college with 
any familiarity (as it happens* one of the most woeful). 
But discussions with Negro specialists in this field in- 
vite the conclusion that the Negro junior college struc- 
ture should be abandoned and a strenuous effort made to 
integrate Negroes fully into the regular two-year system 
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which shows cigns of being a stimulating and enduring 
experiment in American education. 

21 

On the surface the teaching load in the Negro colleges 
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But it is impossible to know with any statistical preci- 
sion the amount of extra work and auxiliary duties per- 
formed by Negro teachers. These tasks, often assigned 
hy the President* add materially to load. As to salary* 
Negro levels leg behind nationally, and in the South. 
However* the Negro public institutions are new close 
to similar types of *Vbifce w college* in many states of 
the South. 



22 

Bseept for the largest elite schools the Negro faculty 
members are overwhelmingly institution-oriented, there 
are* of course, a considerable number of discipline-ori- 
ented Negro scholars — but their proportion in the total 
is lover than for the "white” system. On this distinc- 
tion see Theodore Saplov' and Reece J. McGee, file Aca- 
demic Marketplace (New Yorks Basic Books, 1958). 

23 a 

An informal consensus exists in the Negro academic ccm- 
msnity, as in the white, on "goad" and "bad" institutions. 

3a interviews a dean tended to rate bis own institution 
higher than the rating given to it by outsiders in simi- 
lar academic posts, hut once past this expected bias 
there was widespread agreement about placing schools. 
Morehouse, for asgep la, consistently was rated highly. 

24 _ 

Cf . Paul P* lasarsfcid and Wegner Thielaoa * Jr. * The 

Academic Hind G lencoe, 111.: The Press Press, 1958), a 

c^p^eh-maiW interview study of nearly 2,500 faculty 

members in 165 colleges. The study included a very small 

t usab er of Negro colleges (6 percent). 

25 

Nevertheless* it seams clear that, la the South the rising 
Negro vote will have to be linked in coalition with moderate* 
liberal white groups if it is to have an impact on social 
change. Ibis has already occurred in Virginia whore the 
traditional segregationist Byrd machine has bean curbed 
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by a new generation of white moderates who openly sought 
Negro support, the effectiveness, within limits, ofc 
coalition politics in the Southern city of "Urbanis" 
has been described by Donald K* Ha thews, Negroes and 
the New Southern Politics (Chapel Hill University of 
North Carolina, 1966)* But in the Deep South the re- 
spondents' skepticism about coalition politics is g 
grounded in reality. In those medium-sized and steal 1 
cities where so many of the Negro colleges are found, 
no sign at all appeared that a: Negro "swing v£te" was 
providing political leverage for Negro political leaders 
to share power with white leadership, Negro lawyers, 
doctors, small businessmen, and college faculty were in- 
fluential within the Negro elass structure but not 
across the caste-color line in the overall c ommuni ty, 

26 

Many of the successful and wealthy Negroes in the At- 
lanta commmity are 'Storehouse men" who strongly sup- 
port the college* Xn terms of kinship and friendship 
there are many links between the Atlanta University 
academic leaders and the influential businesspprofes- 
sional class* Together, these two groups dominate in 
the sub-coassunity, and their firm but relatively con- 
servative approach to white leadership gives them some 
influence in the general community. But nocne pre- 
tends that they contribute to basic policy decisions in 
Atlanta. Cf. Floyd Hunter, Community Power Structure 
(Chapel Hill: North Carolina University , 1953) * 

27 

Bernard Taper, Gomillion versus tightfoot (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1962), 

28 

In part support for the student movement developed 
along generational lines; the younger Negro academic 
and professional people provided the strongest support, 
the more conservative older people (especially the older 
Presidents of state-supported Negro col leges $ took stem 
measures to suppress student activity* Administrations 
at Alabama State, Florida A. A M. , South Carolina State, 
Southern University, Albany State (Georgia), and a num- 
ber of other state-supported institutions suspended stu- 
dents or induced them to cease sit-in demonstrations. 
Older Negro faculty members tended to acquiesce silently. 
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Private colleges wish private resources were less vul- 
nerable 9 but in several church-related schools whose 
administrations seated pressure from the white com- 
munity (Spellman, Benedict) students were tbreasened 
with expulsion and faculty with dismissal for civil 
rights activity. In contrast, the President of Flak, 
Stephen Wright, fully supported his Fisk students 
jailed for sit-in demonstrations* See Howard Zixrn, 

(Boston: Beacon Prc^a, 

1964) « 

29 

Frasier, op* cit* , "Unlike the missionary teachers, 
the present teachers have little Interest in *Vsaklng 
men," but ere concerned primarily with teaching as a 
source of income which will enable them ;•> maintain 
middle-class standards and participate in Hegro "society* 
(p* 74,) 
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APPENDIX A 

COLLEGE CAMPUSES VISITED IN THE COURSE OP THE STUDY 1 



State 



Status 



Location 



Alabama 



Alabama State College 


(S) 


Montgomery 


* Talladega College 


<P) 


Talladega 


* Tuskegee Institute 


(P) 


Tuskegee 


Arkansas 


* Philander Smith College 


(P) 


Little Rock 


District of Columbia 


* Howard University 


<s/?> 


Washington 


Ssassia 


Horehouse College 


(P) 


Atlanta 


* Horris Brown College 


(P) 


Atlanta 


Kentucky 


* Kentucky State College 


(S> 


Frankfort 


Maryland 


* Bowie State College 


<$) 


Bowie 


Maryland State College 


is) 


Princess Anne 


* Morgan State College 


(S) 


Baltimore 


Mississippi 


* Jackson State College 


(S3 


Jackson 


* Tougaloo College 


(p) 


Tougaloo 


North Carolina 


Barber-Scot ia College 


(P) 


Concord 


* Bennett College 


(p) 


Greensboro 


Elizabeth City State College 


<s> 


Elizabeth City 


Fayetteville State College 


<S> 


Fayetteville 


- Johnson £• Smith University 


in 


Charlotte 


North Carolina A- & T. College 


(S) 


Greensboro 


* North Carolina College 


<s) 


Durham 


* St* Augustine’s College 


<p> 


Ralegh 


Shaw University 


(P) 


Raleigh 


* Winston-Salem St* College 


(S) 


Winston-Salem 
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Ohio 



Central State College 


<S) 


Wilber force 


Wilber force University 


<P> 


Wilberforce 


South Carolina 


* Allen University 


(P) 


Columbia 


* Benedict College 


(P) 


Columbia 


Claflin College 


<P) 


Orangeburg 


Morris College 


(P) 


Sumter 


* South Carolina St* College 


<S) 


Orangeburg 


Tennessee 


Fisk University 


0?) 


Nashville 


* Tennessee A*&*I* State University 


(S) 


Nashville 


Virginia 


* Hampton Institute 


<P) 


Hampton 


* Norfolk State College 


(S> 


Norfolk 


St* Paul’s College 


(P> 


lawreneeville 


* Virginia State College 


<s) 


Petersburg 


* Virginia College & Seminary 


<p> 


Lynchburg 


& Virgi&ia Union University 


<p> 


Richmond 


West Virginia 


gl&efield Strjte College 


<S) 


Sluefield 


* West Virginia State College 


<S) 


Institute 



Colleges marked with a3terik refer to campuses where in- 
terviews with social scientists were conducted* M S" stands 
for state supported or public institutions; "P M for private 
support* 






APPENDIX B 

SCHEDULE FOE INTERVIEWS WITH SAMPLE OF SOCIAL SCIENTISTS 

lo Could we begin with a brief description of this 
school beyond what 1 s printed in the catalogue? 

H w would you define the staff , student composition} 
quality of education here? 




How about the social sciences here? How are they 
organised, what are the chief problems;’ What would 
y u like to seo accomplished? Where do sociology 
and anthropology fit into the picture? 

Going bade to 1954 and the Supreme Court desegrega 
fcioa decision do you think this and ther changes 
in the South have made a difference -a this particu- 
lar college? Why or why not? 

If you had to choose the most basic problem con- 
fronting this institution what would it be? Do you 
think this and other problems affecting the Negro 
colleges are going to be resolved? 

How do you find the administration-faculty relation- 
ship here? Are you satisfied? Would you like to 
see any changes? 

I wonder if we could look briefly at the place •->£ 
the college in the community* First of all, what's 
the racial situation as you see it? Z mean extent 
*f segregation? discrimination in h using, schools, 
jobs, access to hospitals, public places - that 
kind of thing. Any relationship with the ”»bite f * 
colleges here? 



On the same subject, how was She college involved 
in the civil rights movement - both staff and stu- 
dents « aay ; after 1961? What do you feel was ac- 
complished? Where would yor say the Movement i& 
heading these days? 

I wonder If we could use the term **power structure 1 * 
for the white and Negro communities? How do you 
think power works in this community? Can the ! *vhite 
power structure” be fairly readily identified? 

What about Negro political power? 
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9. (For s tat*- supported Institutions.) Sow, with deseg- 
regation, have there been any significant changes, in 
your opinion, in the relationship to the state legis- 
lature? What d yon think the future is going to be 
like for this college as a state-supported institu- 
tion* 

10 e We’ve covered a great deal of ground, and l ? s appre- 
ciative of your tine and effort. X wonder if there's 
anything you want to touch on in closing «* this col- 
lege, the Negro college system, the South today? 



(Note: The material above constitutes only a rough guide 

to interviews. Xt is deliberately open-ended. Sometimes 
it stimulated a wide-ranging discussion; at other times 
it failed to move the interview beyond a rather mechanical 
e* change. And only in the few leading institutions were 
respondents willing to speak freely about problems inter- 
nal to their college.) 
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APPENDIX C 



SCHEDULE FOR STUDENT INTERVIEWS 



Informational Note 

The schedule which follows is part of a survey of a 
15% sample of the junior class here. We are Interested 
in the background and attitudes of a group whose members 
have spent three years here or have transferred into 
this college ana thus have a basis for comparison with 
other institutions. 

Host of the questions are none on trover s i a 1 . A 
smaller number explore attitudes toward the college com- 
munity and the world outside, 

m WISH TO EMPHASIZE THAT ALL OF THE DATA ARE COMPLETELY 
CONFIDENTIAL AND THAT THE ANONYMITY OF THE RESPONDENTS 
IS ASSURED, NO NAMES ABE USED IN THE SCHEDULE, ONLY 
GENERALIZED MATERIAL IS MADE AVAILABLE, 

We ask respondents to read the questions carefully 
and to answer frankly. Please request the interviewer 
to clarify where necessary. Where there are fixed an- 
swers choose those which come closest to your situation. 
In the oral sections do not hesitate to make additional 
comments even if not directly related to the question 
at hand. 
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A. Family Background 

1* Give community and state *>f birth for: 
yourself 

mftfKgy 

father 

1= Check eossauaity i» which moat time spent while 
growing up 

faro or village (to 2,500) 
small town (co 10,000) ^ 

medium city (to 50,000) " 

city (to 100^000) — 
largo city (Inner core) 
large city (suburb) : 

3 a State religious affiliation of parent(s) 

Father Mother Self 

Degree of affiliation (strong, average, weak, don’t 

know) 

Father 

Mother 

Self 

4 8 List father’s usual occupation when you were grow- 
ing up and indicate significant changes in his work 
career, if known. 



If mother worked, or does now, indicate job(s) held 



5. Classify as accurately as you can, social position 
of your family in the community while you were grow 
ing up: 

middle class upper class 

working class * upper middle class 

other 

6. Check annual family income before taxes as you were 
growing up# Estimate to the bast of your ability « 



less than 


$3,000 


to 10,000 




to 


4,000 


to 15,000 


sore 


to 


6,000 


to 20,000 


than 


to 


8,000 


to 25,000 


$25,000 
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Family Background (e«mfc f d) 

7. Clv« no* of brothers and sisters and ages of those 
living* 

8c List highest level of education reached by: 

— _ juL. 

avtavr 

father 

older brother (s) 
older sister(s) 

§» Indicate present parental marital status (married, 
remarried, separated, divorced, widowed), 
mother 
father 

older brother (s) 
older aister(s) 

10 o List social, fraternal, church, other groups (ie 
Legions, Kssona, HAAG? 
mother: 
father: 







lie Hhat is the usual reading materiel in the boose these 
daysf (ie daily paper, bought hooks, library books, 
magazines) 



12, About how many hours per week does family watch W 
os the average? Bo you and your parents have 2-3 
favorite programs? (List) 



13. Have your parents been voting over the past five 
years? If so, how often? 
father: 
mother: 

Indicate usual political affiliation (Demo, Repo, 
Ind.„ Other, Hone) 
father: 
mother: 

Is anyone in the family actively involved in pol- 
itics? How? 
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iU Family Background (cont'd) 



14 0 Where did you go to elementary school? How large 
was it? How segregated was the system of which 
It was a part? How much desegregation had taken 
place? How good were your teachers? 



15* Where did you go to high school? How large was 
it? How segregated was the system of which It 
was a part? How much desegregation bad taken 
place? 



X6o Briefly, how would you describe the quality of 

your high school educations poor, fair, adequate, 
good, very good, excellent * (CIRCLE) What would 
you say were its strongest, and its weakest, 
points » 



17 o Roughly, what was the size of your graduating 
high school class? Roughly, what proportion 
dropped out, finished, went on to college? 

Bo Educational Development (oral) 

How, so far, the questions have been largely in- 
formational, and general* 1 wonder if we could go on to 
your development before, and during, college* Don* t 
hesitate to ask me to clarify or amplify* 

18. Now would you say your parents raised you very 

strictly, strictly, relatively permissively, per* 
mlssively, rather Inconsistently? (Wait for 
devlopt «)»•*. How did they handle moral and sex- 
ual issues? 



19* Now going back to high school or even earlier did 
the family discuss your education, how far they 
wanted you to go? What did you think of these 
goals? How did you see them? 



B» Educational flg velggaeaj; 

4 * « • 

20, Going back as far as you can remember how did 
the family first bring up race or color? Was 
xt aster some experience they had • or you had? 
Bow did they talk about the relation of Negro 
people to white people? What was your reaction? 



21, Talking about the 3anie subject, race, can you 
recall your own earliest feelings, the first 
times and after when you came up against dis- 
crimination or, say, segregated facilities. 

Has anything changed over the years «* in the 
situation, in yourself over the years? Take 
your community, say ....employment, public ac- 
commodations, schools, housing — any of these? 



22. Could we touch on another minority group, for 
exampSLe, Jews? Did the family talk about them? 
Favorably? Unfavorably? Were there Jews in 
the community? Did the family expect anything 
different from them as %htte people"? 



23. Can I come back now to high school. Young 

people often have strong interests at that age. 
Was there a subject (s) like that for you? Or 
was there a teacher, or somebody prominent in 
national life, whom you most wanted to be like. 
Anything you really admired? 



C. this College . 

24. Could you tell me when you first knew you wanted 
college. Did you want a Negro college first and 
foremost? Why or why not? How did your parents 
feel (and you) about: closeness to home /Negro 

college? 
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25. When you were working this out, what kind of ad- 
vice did you get? Was there a good guidance set 
up? Did you rely on family and/or friends? How 
did you find out about this college. 



26. When you applied could you tell me what schools 
you applied to, in order of preference? What 
finally happened? 



27. Was your first year at college different from 
what you expected or not different? Explain a 
bit. How did you find the work? How did you 
find the social side, outside class? 



28. How did you choose your major? Are you satis- 
fied with it? Why? 



29. How do you feel about the calibre of the fac- 
ulty? Your courses? Do you think the academic 
program could be improved? 

30. Does the administration touch your life at all? 
Should it be doing anything differently? Can 
you comment on any specific policies? 



31. What is your attitude toward social life on 
campus? I mean dating, partying, social or- 
ganisations, enjoying yourself ... Do any of the 
. rules and regulations governing this get in the 
way? Or are the rules about what you think they 
should be in a college community? 



32. Do you have much time or inclination for reading 
(not assignments) and going to cultural, events. 
Over the past, say 3 months what book (s), maga- 
zines, films, other events have interested you... 
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C» This College (coat* d) 

33. Do you have any interest in controversial, 
especially political, problems of the day. 
Who would you like to sea running for* Presi- 
dent, regardless of party? How do you feel 
about civil rights ... the war in Vietnam... 
poverty program. .. any other issue?..... 



34. May I ask one last, rather an ”if” question. 

If you had to do it all over would you come 
to this college? To some other Negro college? 
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